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THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. | 


We read, in reference to this festival, the following passages 
in the Pentateuch. ‘* Speak unto the children of Israel, saying: 
The fifteenth day of this seventh month, shall be the feast of 
Tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord. On the first day 
shall be a holy convocation: You shall do no servile work 
thereon.” (Levit. xxiii. 43.) ‘* Also on the fifteenth day of 
the seventh month when you have gathered in the fruit of the 
land, ye shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days. On the | 
first day shall be a sabbath, and on the eighth day shall be a | 
sabbath. And ye shall take to yourselves on the first day the | 
fruit of the tree Hadar, palm leaves, boughs of the tree both, | 
and willows of the brook, and you shall rejoice before the Lord | 
your God seven days. And you shall celebrate it a feast to the | 
Lord seven days in a year. An everlasting statute to all | 
your generations, in the seventh month you shall celebrate it. 
In tents you shall dwell seven days. Every denizen in Israel | 
shall dwell in tents, in order that your generations may know 
that I caused the children of Israel to dwell in tents when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your 
God.” (Levit. xxiii. 39.) 

In reference to the three Festivals, Passover, the Feast of 
Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles, our Rabbis make the fol- 
lowing reflections: These three “‘ appointed times” find parallels 
in the three stages of life,—youth, manhood, and old age. 

Midd, which is placed in the spring, resembles the period of 
our youth,—the spring time of existence,—all nature is radiant 
with wi | beauties, all our ideas are bright visions of bliss, 
Vegetation is bursting into life, our mental and physical energies 
are growing to maturity. On Passover we are commanded to 
bring as an offering to God an Omer of barley, which, as barley 
was among our ancestors food for cattle, is intended to 
show that in youth we pursue the pleasures of the body, 
ne to gratify our animal desires to the neglect of spiritual 

ure. 

Myiaw, which is in the summer, is indicative of middle age. 

nature luxuriates in matured beauty, the mental and physi- 
cal faculties are fully developed. ‘The offering for this festival 
was two loaves of wheat, typical of the present and the future 
state ; for at this period of life man begins to reflect on his 
actions, and to remember that the time is fast approaching 
when he will be required to reap the harvest of his deeds. 

called also pypxn an the feast of ingathering, which is 
at the end of the summer, alludes to the last stage of life. 
ature has yielded her richest stores and is hurrying to decay ; 

€ mental and bodily energies have exhausted their force and 
are sinking into imbecility. A libation was ordained for this 

val, for as fluids always flow from a height to low places, 
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- man is hastening from his pride and power to his long last 
10me. 

We are also commanded to count the Omer from Passover ; 
this is intended to remind us, ‘* so to number our days that we 
may bring our hearts to wisdom,” and happy is he who begins, 
while he is yet young, to value his time and carefully to watch 
the passage of his years.—The advent of nj31p suggests also 
other reflections connected with life and the seasons of the 
year, which it may not be unprofitable to pursue. Youth is 
compared to spring, but as this 1s but the harbinger to summer, 
so youth should prepare for the season that is to follow. 
Summer is compared to manhood, for as summer yields the 
fruits which spring promised, so manhood is indicative of what 
youth has Gian for. Autumn is compared to age, the 
weakness of nature, body and mind. Winter is likened to disso- 
lution,—nature has sunk into torpor; but, as those who have 
been careful to plant good seeds ere the arrival of winter, will 
see their fruits on the approach of the ensuing spring, so those 
who have been studious to do good during life will awake 
to its fruition in existence hereafter. A youth that has 
been spent in idleness, debauchery and vice, will produce a 
manhood of riot and crime, an old age of remorse, and a death 
of horror. On the contrary, a youth that has been passed in 
the study of virtue and religion, and in the cultivation of 
morality, will lead to a manhood of piety, an old age of con- 
tentment and hope, and a death of happiness in the anticipation 
of future bliss. 


nib1D, which so immediately succeeds the Day of Atonement, 
is a time of rejoicing. Itis fixed at the period of harvest-home, 
a season that has at all times awakened in man feelings of hap- 
piness and gratitude. Thankful for a productive summer, 
luxuriating in the abundance of his corn, wine, and oil, the 
Israelite, when in Palestine, poured forth his tribute of thanks- 
giving to the bountiful Creator. His sins atoned for by sincere 
repentance, his heart enjoyed a hallowed trustful calm. He 
looked round his tabernacle, decked with productions of the 
summer, and he was happy in the beneficence of his Creator. 
He looked upward through the roof, and seeing the brilliant stars 
glittering in the firmament above him, pondered on the im- 
mensity of creation, on the majesty of its Omnipotent Ruler; 
or, he beheld the glorious sun shorn of a portion of its bright- 
ness, but still how bright! he basked in its rays, and the warmth 
of gratitude too was in his bosom. He listened to the cheerful 
carolling of the birds, and his voice swelled in the universal 
melody. He was surrounded by his children, the beloved partner 
of his toils was by his side, his friends (he had now none but 
friends, for all were conciliated on the Day of Atonement) joined | 
with him in delicious converse, expatiating on the abundance 
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of the past summer, and praying for a continuance of God's 
blessings during the ensuing year; all was sunshine, content, 
and happiness. Thus we see that this period of universal joy 
is not without its moral influence: it cements more closely the 
bonds that attach man to man, and elevates the soul to a con- 
templation of the bounty and loving kindness of the Lord God 
of the universe. 

“ This festival,’ says Van Oven, ‘is expressly commanded to 
be held as commemorative of the residence of the children of 
Israel in tents, during their journey through the wilderness,’ 
where, for forty years, they were sustained by the immediate 

rovidence of God, protected by his presence, and supported 
os his divine influence: we are accordingly commanded to 
commemorate the same by dwelling in Tabernacles during the 
seven days of this festival. 

‘“* The celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles was also one of 
the three periods of the year, when all the male portion of the 
nation were commanded to go up to the temple and evince their 
devotion by worship, and by gifts in proportion to their res- 

ective capabilities.* The Passover, and the Feast of Weeks, 
‘eal the two other appointed periods. The first and seventh 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles are commanded to be con- 
sidered as holy, that is to say, equal with the Sabbath; excepting 
only, that all such occupations as might be required for the 
preparation of food were allowed to be performed*®. The inter- 
mediate five days, however, are called Choll Hamoed, or the 
lighter festival days; when the ordinary and necessary business 
of life might be followed; this regulation is likewise operative 
during the passover, the only other festival of a week’s dura- 
tion. A number of peculiar-sacrifices were commanded to be 
offered on such occasions; in addition to which, another cere- 
monial was attached to these days of rejoicing; and such, 
indeed, is in a manner retained to this day; viz. that of 
processions, in which a branch of the palm-tree, a bough of 
myrtle, some willow twigs, together with the fruit of the citron- 
tree, were taken in the hand, and with joyous songs carried in 
procession round the altar; many and various mystical and 
typical meanings have been ingeniously, and some very aptly, 
conjectured to be attached to this peculiar selection, but the 
plainest reasons are surely the best: the palm always was, and 
yet 1s, an article used in processions ; the citron was the most 
beautiful and best-flavoured fruit of the climate that could 
keep its qualities seven days; and so is the. myrtle of that 
country an elegant shrub of very grateful odour; while the 
willow, a plant of a habitude indicating the presence of water, 
was joined to the more fragrant herbs, as commemorative of 
the arid desert devoid of that element, in which the people had 
80 long sojourned, and were now bringing back to mind, grate- 
fully praising God for the kindness and mercy shewn in so 
desolate a situation.”’ 


' Levit. xxiii. 4]—43. 


? Deut. xxiii. 14—17. + Exod, xii. 14. 


THE. EXCHEQUER BILL FRAUD. 


In our last number we drew the attention of our readers to 
a report contained in the “* dugsburg Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
which accused the Jews of participating in the Exchequer Bill 
Fraud : according to promise, we now revert to that report. 
-Ifit had only been stated that Rapallo was a Jew, although 
conscious of the falsehood of such an assertion, yet, regarding 
it rather as a species of inadvertence than of designed malice 
on the part of the reporter, we should have silently passed it 
by, with the reflection that though Rapallo is no Jew, he might 
have been one; Jews have little better security against the 
connection of a bad man with their community than Chris- 
tians possess. Couched, however, as the infamous article is, 
there is no such presumption left to us. The intention of the 
base reporter, though rather implied than expressed, rather 
hinted at than avowed, is evidently to connect the Jews with 
this infamous affair, and thus to lower them in public esteem. 
Harmless as this libel, even if it had found its way into the 
English press, would have proved in this country, where all the 
proceedings concerning the fraud in question are so well known, 
yet it is well calculated to prejudice the Jews in public opinion 
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-in those numerous countries whence English papers are ex. 
cluded, or where they are little known; and this appears to 
have been the design of the writer of the article. As this is 4 
| time, however, in which, in many parts of the continent various 
circumstances conspire to promote the systematic oppressioy, 
of the Jews, and as, during their struggles for their rights, 
they count so much on the powerful assistance of that champion 
which never fails ultimately to give victory to that party with 
which it sides, (we mean public opinion) we cannot allow this 
champion to be decoyed from them. In the first place there. 
fore, we give our German brethren the full particulars of this 
affair, derived from the best authorities, in order that they may 
be able to correct, in the paper in question, the mis-statements 
alluded to; and secondly, in the face of all Europe we denounce 
the writer of this libellous article as a base contemptible 
calumniator; one who has not scrupled to forge the most 
atrocious falsehoods, in order to subserve his despicable designs, 

Beaumont Smith, principal clerk in the Exchequer Bill office, 
committed the forgeries; he had fallen into pecuniary diff. 
culties, and, in order to extricate himself, had abused the 
opportunity afforded by his office, and a loose system of super- 
intendence, to fabricate the signature of the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, to what, in other resvects, was a genume docu. 
ment: this bill he deposited with an Italian, (not a Jew, but a 
Christian,) as a guarantee for his liabilities, intending probably 
to redeem it. ‘The Italian, however, it is said, discovered the 
fraud, and acting on the fears and cupidity of Smith, induced 
him to fabricate the series of bills which were eventually repu- 
diated. So far from any Jew having participated in this 
flagitious scheme, it was the precautions of a Jewish firm, 
(Messrs. Haes,) which called the attention of the government 
to those suspicious circumstances which eventually led to de- 
tection. So far from any Jews having been benefited by these 
forgeries, the only repudiated bills held by members of our 
creed are still held at the hazard of those gentlemen, (/). Q. 
Henriquez and L. Levy, Esqrs.,) and the parliamentary evi- 
dence, recently published, clearly details the honorable manner 
in which they came into their possession.’ And lastly, so far 
is any unworthy mistrust of the Jews from being entertained by 
the monied interests here, that the committee ot the Stock Ex- 
change, to which was confided an investigation of the affair, had 
Isaae Cohen, Esq. and other Jews among its members. It is 
scarcely needful to add, that Swuth was transported for life, 
and doubtless made confessions which must have bared the 
minutest fact to the government. Jéapallo was unfortunately 
allowed to escape. 

The above digest of the case is founded upon the report of 
the parliamentary commission, published by the Queen's printer; 
the full details may likewise be found in the Times of August 
last. | 


'** We find them upon evidence, to have become respectively the holders 
of the bills with which they are connected, in the usual course of business, 
and without knowledge or suspicion that they were other than genuine, 
or had been improperly obtained by any person whatever.”” Eztract from 
the report of the Commission. 


JEWISH EMANCIPATION. 


The following negative, given to a petition for emancipation, 
(or at least for a modification of certain laws,) presented by some 
individuals of the Jewish persuasion to the chambers of the 
grand dukedom of Baden, deserves notice on account of the 
medley of opinions and the confusion of ideas pervading 
it; these evidence most strikingly the perplexity of the op- 
ponents of Jewish emancipation, when attempting to defend 
their opinions before the tribunal of immutable justice. The 
substance of the report on this subject, given by a select com- 
mittee, is as follows: ‘ The refusal of the request does not 
originate either in intolerance, or prejudice, but in the laws of 
the Jews themselves. It must be considered, that the Jews 
adhere strictly to the Rabbinical laws, that they sedulously 
separate themselves from the Christian population, by a per- 
sonal mark, by customs, rules concerning food, and the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath, and that they therefore disqualify themselves 
for emancipation. Should it occur, however, that the peti- 
tioners be willing to renounce these isolating institutions, then 
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nting of their request would be reasonable and just, but 
declared themselves to that effect, the diffi- 
compliance with their request are too great. 
which do not lie in their code of morals, 


the gra 
as they have not 


culties besetting a 


hese difficulties, - code of 
‘dio their scriptures are also a part of the Christian’s sacred 


books, and since they too believe in the Unity of the invisible 
God,) arise from external relations ; for, it is said, the Jews pre- 
serve a book, by some considered historical, by others prac- 
tical, which describes God as breathing revenge, favors super- 
stition and the like.” Be 

In pointing out the palpable falsehoods and contradictions 
contained in this report, we cannot even claim the scanty merit 
of divesting the reasons, upon which the refusal of emancipa- 
tion is grounded, of the garb of plausibility in which such 
reasons are usually enveloped ; since the committee does not ap- 
pear to have taken the least trouble to disguise its sentiments; in 
order, therefore, to show how they clash with each other, we 
have merely to compare them. The effect produced by the 
perusal of the whole report is the same as would result from 
the endeavours of a person to prove, in spite of the evidence of 
our eyes, that a circle is a square. ‘The report sets out with 
the assertion, that ‘* the refusal originates neither in intolerance 
nor in prejudice” ; but we would fain ask what is intolerance 
but a want of respect for, and confidence in, religious opinions 
in perfect consonance with morality, and the privations and 
molestation necessarily resulting from such a want. But the 
admission, that the exclusion of the Jews from the right of 
citizenship is not founded upon morality, is found in the very 
game report. We would further ask, what is prejudice but an 
opinion not sufficiently warranted by reason and experience, 
but upon which we nevertheless act ?. Whether the opinion upon 
which the exclusion of the Jews is based is justifiable, will 
presently appear. ‘‘ The Jews separate themselves from the 
rest of the population, through their adherence to the scrip- 
tural and rabbinical enactments.’’ ‘True; but how it follows 
from this, that therefore they are unable to partake of emancl- 
pation, we confess we are utterly unable to comprehend. ‘To 
us there appears, between the premises and the conclusion, a 
chasm, the crossing of which would be a real sa/to mortale tor 
the understanding. ‘To say that—because the Jews observe the 
rite of circumcision, eat no pork, celebrate the true Sabbath, 
and so on, therefore they are unable to exercise the functions 
ofa citizen, is tantamount to rendering these circumstances the 
tests of citizenship. Where, we ask, is that connexion which 
is so essential between cause and effect, between agent and 
consequence? To us it appears, that by such reasoning it could 
be maintained, that because Christians generally abstain from 
eating horse-flesh, therefore they are unable to become citizens 
of a state where the majority are Tartars ; those people relishing 
the flesh of that animal. If the subject were not so grave and 
important, rather eliciting a tear than calling for a smile, we 
should exclaim, spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici?” 
Further it appears, that ‘ if the petitioners were to renounce 
these peculiarities, their request would be reasonable and just.” 
It is really heart-rending to the friend of revealed religion and 
of virtue, to hear such reasoning proceed, not from some ob- 
scure individual, but from the illustrious body called upon to 
represent a state; delivered not in a low tavern, but in the ex- 
alted arena where the highest interests are discussed. The 
pentateuch is allowed to be of divine origin, and consequently so 


are the peculiarities adverted to; Christians, who dispense with 


them, claim divine authority for doing so: but how it can be 
expected that Jews, so long as they remain within the pale of 
er creed, can absolve themselves from these ordinances, we are 
quite unable to comprehend. A Jew, therefore, who without 
openly renouncing his religion, declares that he absolves himself 
from observances of the law, sports with the word of God, and 
must either be an infidel or a man who values worldly goods 
more than he does the word of the Almighty ; in either of which 
cases he stands far, very far, beneath the Jew who, humbly 
believing in the immutability of the word of God as expressed 
rn scripture and expounded by his sages, undergoes all priva- 
rye rather than purchase temporal advantages by the sacrifice 
Of his conviction. To say, therefore, to the petitioners, that 
y their Tenouncing, on their own accord, of part of the 
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Mosaic law they would add strength to their claims to emanci- 
pation, is to say that infidelity is preferable to belicf, falsehood 
more praiseworthy than truth. We have, after all, too good an 
opinion of the minds and hearts of these Representatives, to 
suppose for a moment that they entertain opinions, the 
application of which, on an extensive scale, would shake, sub- 
vert, and destroy the foundations on which the safety of the 
human species rest: nay more, we are convinced that if such 
doctrines had emanated from any other quarter, these very re- 
presentatives would have been the first vigorously to combat 
them. Whence then, it may be asked, arises the incongruity 
which sets them in such palpable contradiction to themselves ? 
To this we reply,—because they have attempted to prove an 
impossibility, they have essayed to convince us that what we 
see Is a circle, is in reality a square. They pretend, likewise, 
that their refusal does not originate in intolerance and preju- 
dice; while it is clear that from those, and those only, does it 
arise. Such is ever the case; the first false position is seldom 
long solitary, except we have the moral courage at once to 
contess it; on the contrary, it soon forms the first link ofa 
chain, every succeeding link of which is supported by maintain- 
ing the preceding one. For our part, we infinitely prefer those 
of the opponents of Jewish: emancipation, who openly deny the 
principle of toleration which they reject in their heart, for 
they at least have the merit of sincerity to recommend them. 
‘* The Jews preserve a book, which describes God as breathing 
revenge, and favors superstition.”” We suppose the Talmud to 
be here alluded to, ond if so, wlry does not their condemnation 
extend to scripture itself; for, if they only skim over the 
surface, if they adhere to the literal sense of holy writ, they 
will find many passages of a character similar to that which 1s 
deemed so reprehensible in the Talmud. How many times do 
the words occur, ‘‘ God is a jealous God,—a consuming fire,— 
a God who visits the sins of the parents on the third and fourth 
generation ;”> how many institutions are to be met with, which, 
at first sight, appear to favor superstition: for instance, the 
sending, on the day of atonement, of a goat to Azazel. Why 
do they not, therefore, declare the Bible to be a work “ for the 
promotion of superstition” ?—Because it has been allowed that 


such passages cannot be interpreted literally, but require 


further elucidation. Why is not the same justice conceded to 
the Talmudists? Not only have several of them repeatedly 
declared' that their statements are not to be taken in a literal 
sense, but we possess a series of dissertations by Rabbis of all 
ages, which clearly prove they cannot be so understood. In vain 
have Jews, and even truth-loving Christians, by numerous dis- 
quisitions on this condemned book, shown that it conveys the most 
sublime truths, and that the moral precepts of even ‘* the gospel” 
are derived from it; (vide ‘‘ Hore Lebraice et Talmudica,” by 
Schottgen); in vain have the Jews disclaimed the erroneous 
inferences deduced from it; the opponents of Judaism will not 
be convinced ; and what man was ever convinced against his 
will 2—The falsehood of these accusations is rendered still more 
striking, by contrasting our ancient writings with those of the 
fathers of the Christian Church. All the passages from the 
Talmud, which, from the time of Pfefferkorn to that of Me. Caul, 
have been censured by those authors who are inimical to us, 
are equalled and perhaps surpassed by sentiments in the 
writings of these fathers, and yet these latter works were 
not regarded as obstacles to the emancipation of the Catholics, 
who hold them in the same veneration that Jews do their 
Rabbinical literature. 

Accustomed as we are, from the cradle to the tomb, to suffer, 
we do not murmur against the decrees of providence, if it be 
still His will that we continue martyrs to our convictions of 
truth and justice. We shall regard those who assume to them- 
selves the power of executing Heaven’s decrees; without hatred, 
without rancour; we shall look on them as an innocent victim 
looks on the instruments used to torture him; but while we do 
so, we protest against the fraud which misrepresents our insti- 
tutions, and makes them a pretext for denying us our rights. 
Is it not a refinement of cruelty to deprive the sufferer of his 


1 To the question “ Are such explanations trne ?—it is answered, “‘ ex- 


plain, and be rewarded.” WITT NON AON NW 
Several similar statements are to be met with in Rabbinical writings. 
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only solace—the consciousness that he suffers for a good cause ? 
Nor will our complaints stay here, we shall continue to raise 
our voices against the injustice done to us, and as the continual 
dropping of water will at last perforate the hardest rock, so 
shall we exclaim against these wilful misconstruers, until they 
are compelled to declare that the picture of ruined empires, 
destroyed cities, reeking daggers, blood-stained racks, and 
raging inquisitors, presented by that great teacher of mankind— 
history, has not made an impression deep enough to con- 
vince them that religious toleration is the will of the 
Almighty, and that the recognition of the principle “to 
submit nobody to political disabilities, on account of his reli- 


gious views,” is indispensably necessary for the welfare of 
mankind. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Another testimonial to Sir Moses Montefiore.—A German 

friend has kindly communicated to us the description of a taste- 
ful and characteristic album, just presented to Sir Moses and 
Lady Montefiore by our contemporary, Dr. Ludwig Philipp- 
sohn, (Editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,) in 
conjunction with about 1,500 others, of various denominations, 
whose addresses and signatures it contains. —We will endeavour 
to give a better account of this interesting present in our next 
number. 

Emigration of Jews from England.—Our attention has been 
drawn to this subject by two correspondents, who point out 
the peculiar advantages that must accrue both to those who 
emigrate, and to the countries from and to which they proceed. 
They state, that the Jews have ever been a commercial and 
_ enterprising people, that since their overthrow as a nation, they 
have been perpetually spreading themselves into different 
quarters of the world, and that whithersoever they have 
travelled and wherever they have settled, they have always, 
from their commercial aptitude, materially advanced the pros- 
perity of their country, and promoted the arts of peace. One 
correspondent instances our West Indian colonies, (particularly 
Jamaica, where a great proportion of the white inhabitants are 
Jews), Australia and. some parts of America, where Jews are 
not only numerous, but in many cases, affluent, influential and 
respected. Besides these advantages to the emigrants them- 
selves, and to the country in which they settle, their leaving is 
serviceable to England, for, in consequence of the rapid increase 
of population, the stream of commerce requires to be diverted 
into new channels in order to afford employment to the tens 
of thousands who cannot otherwise be adequately maintained ; 
among these are masses of our brethren reduced to a state 
of hopeless poverty. ‘To remedy the evils of an over-crowded 
population, emigration to new colonies (for these must neces- 
sarily present more advantages than places already colonized) 
has ever appeared the best remedy, and so far back as 1830 
some Jewish gentlemen interested themselves in the subject, 
especially as regarded their indigent brethren. ‘The great 
difficulty, however, of Jewish emigration on a small scale, is the 
impossibility of observing our holy religion in remote countries 
far away from religious brethren, and unsupported by congre- 
gational associations. 

New Zealand appears to offer many advantages for coloniza- 
tion that are not possessed by other places. The climate is 
salubrious, the soil fertile, the commercial position good: 
emigration thither is easy and not expensive, on some con- 
ditions even gratuitous, and, as there are some Jews in the 
New Zealand Company, it is scarcely to be doubted that, if a 
body of Jews were to apply for a passage thither, measures 
would be taken that they might be enabled, even during their 
voyage, to conform to their religious observances, On their 
arrival at Port Nicholson, this would no longer be a matter of 
difficulty, for a number of Jews sufficient to form a congrega- 
tion is already settled there; in addition to which, Jr. 
Abraham Hort and family, last week embarked for this Island, 

accompanied by a young man educated in the pty m3 (Jews’ 
Hospital) who is jm bmi omw. A principal object of Mr. 
Hort, (who is one of those above alluded to as interested in the 


subject of emigration,) in proceeding to New Zealand, is to 


facilitate an extensive scheme of Jewish emigration. When it 
is recollected how ardent a supporter of his faith Mr. Hort 
has ever been, how distinguished he has been for his philan. 
thropy and public services, having efficiently filled the highest 
offices in the Synagogue and our various charities, it must be 
conceded, that no more fit person could have the superinten- 
dence of so important an affair, ‘It would be difficult to over. 
estimate the regret which the departure of Mr. Hort and his 
amiable family leaves behind them: many of those whose pri- 
vilege it has been in Jewish affairs to ‘do the state some service,’ 
will remember gratefully the example and encouragement which 
Mr. Hort’s activity in every Jewish cause was to their 
earlier efforts; while they and our various institutions will 
sustain a heavy loss in the absence of an untiring labourer and 
an influential friend. The Great Synagogue, Dukes-place, by 
special resolution, and in recognition of Mr. Hort’s services, 
has perpetuated to him the honorary privileges usually for- 
feited on such aremoval. I fervently wish him a blessing on 
his way, and a happy return in green old age to reap the fruits 
of his labours. Meanwhile, ‘'The Anglo Jewish Periodical 
press’ will have a correspondent in yet another quarter of the 
globe, whither this .4/raham has gone, like his great prototype, 
from ‘ country and kindred’ haply to become the patriarch of 
a new section of the chosen flock; and ‘ spreading abroad’ in 
obedience to the behest which is the motto of your paper, plant 
yet another testimony of divine Revelation, where but lately dwelt 
the heathen. Let us say to him, in the language of our God to 
the great father of our people, 9393 7°" ‘ Bea blessing.’ I am 
reminded that there is a growing disposition on the part of our 
oppressed brethren, in some of the German states, to escape the 
treatment to which they are subjected; and that thousands 
have been annually driven away by the impious but impotent 
attempts (indirect though they be) of their rulers, to subvert 
Israel, or to merge our people in the mass of the Gentiles! It 
was once hoped, that the apathy of our English brethren might 
have yielded to the appeals made to them (by capitalists as well 
as sufferers abroad), and their attention have been turned to the 
establishment of a refuge nearer to our fathers’ home,—the 
patrimony which must again be ours—on the coast of Syria, (vide 
page 22. and the outlines of a specific plan in your No. 4.); but 
then also was it said ‘ you are before your time.’ I anticipate 


that your German contemporaries will call the attention of their 


readers to the eligibility of New Zealand, as a colony for 
oppressed or enterprising Jews; but it is to be hoped that no 
important movement will be made in the matter without due cir- 
cumspection and pre-arrangement; else, the English Jews might 


be embarrassed with a still larger number of poor foreigners, — 


for whom no provision is attainable, and who wander our 
streets in hopeless destitution.” 

Lhe Charity of the Poor.—A correspondent calls our atten- 
tion to an association just formed by a few poor families of our 


people, for the support of aged females; ‘‘ they have already 


taken one poor woman out of the workhouse of the Union of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields.” These people manifest indeed the 
true spirit of charity, inasmuch as they feel the want of what they 
spare to the greater necessities of others. In rendering justice, 
however, to the spirit of such institutions, we cannot but lament 
the absence of that unity of action among them which, well 
administered, might afford, not mere out-door relief, but a well 
ordered asylum to the helpless, at a much less cost than is 
unavoidable with separate nian or associations; and therefore, 
a larger number might be even better maintained and cared for 
with the same gross amount as is now raised. Could the co- 
operation of influential parties be obtained for such objects, 
we are assured that professional mendicity would be less 
profitable, provident habits better promoted, and more real 
charity performed. 

A hint to Proselytizers—We give the following extract from 
‘* Bentley's Miscellany,” in the hope that it will show those 
who, in their rage for conversion to their “‘ mode of faith,” so 
unscrupulously tamper with the peace of others who “live to 
God,” that they are often but sowing the seeds of dissatisfac- 
tion and doubt, where they imagine they plant confidence and 
love; that, when they disturb the security which adherence to 
the faith of one’s forefathers gives, they are substituting for It 
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_he slowly uttered ‘ Bus-such hi.’ 


Revadanda, A 


for happiness, terminates in ensuring misery. It will be neces- 
sary to premise, that the story is related ofa Missionary named 
Clarke who went into the interior of India to convert the 
Hindoos, but, being unsuccessful, returned to Calcutta, where 
the circumstance detailed below, occurred. 

“Qne day our missionary learned, to his great joy, that a 
Brahmin of the very first rank had arrived in the metropolis. 
Determined to bring matters to an issue, Clarke wrote to him, 
and begged him to meet him on a certain day, when he under- 
took to convince him (the Hindoo priest) of the errors of his 
faith. ‘To this the Brahmin consented; and at the time ap- 
pointed the Heathen and the Christian champion met to dis- 
cuss, in the presence of several witnesses, the merits of their 
respective creeds. Asis usual in polemical discussions, the 
controversy was opened by several inconsequential queries and 
answers. For half an hour neither party had put forth a start- 
ling proposition ; the wily Indian taking care to confine himself 
to the defensive. Tired at length by this scene, Clarke sud- 
denly and abruptly asked him, ‘ Are you forbidden to eat any- 
thing in which animal life exists ?’—‘ | am.’—‘ Have you ever 
broken through this law ?’—‘ Never.’—‘ May you not uncon- 
sciously have been led into this crime ?’—‘ Impossible.’-—‘ Will 
you swear to it?’—‘ Most solemnly I do.’—* Do you ever eat 
pomegranates ?’—‘ Daily.’—‘ Bring me some of that fruit, then,’ 
rejoinéd Clarke, turning to a servant. His order was complied 
with; the pomegranates were brought.—‘ Choose one.’—The 
Brahmin did so.—‘ Cut it in two.’ With this direction he com- 
plied.—* Place it here,’ and Clark assisted him to put it beneath 


a microscope.—* Now look at it.—The Brahmin did so; but 


no sooner did he apply his eye, than he started back with 
affright. The fruit was perfectly alive with animalcule. The 
puzzled Hindoo drew out the pomegranate (which, perhaps, 
my readers are not aware is more closely filled with insects 
than any other fruit), looked at it, examined it, replaced it, and 


again beheld the myriads of living creatures with which it was | 


rife. He felt it with his hand, to convince himself that there 
was no trick in the affair. Then, suddenly drawing himself up, 
(‘ Enough—it is true.’)— 
‘You acknowledge, then, that you have sinned unconsciously ? 
That every thing being filled with animalcule, invisible to the 
naked eye, you can neither eat nor drink without committing 
acrime?’—The abashed Hindoo bowed.— Shall I show you 
how full of similar insects every drop of water is?’—‘ No! I 
have seen enough.’-—‘ Do you desire further proof?—‘ I have 


afavour to ask.’—* What ‘is it? If I can, I will grant it.’— 


‘Give me your microscope. I cannot buy it; give it me.’— 
Clarke paused for a moment, for he had that morning paid ten 
guineas for it; and, being a poor man, he could ill afford to 
et with it. But, as the Indian was urgent, almost to entreaty, 

e at length consented (especially as he thought the other 
would afford him in return some curiosity of equal value), 
and presented it tohim. The Brahmin took it, gave one look 
of triumph round the hall, and suddenly raising his arm, dashed 
it into a thousand atoms on the marble floor.—‘ What do you 
mean by this?’ exclaimed Clarke, in undisguised astonish- 
ment.—‘ It means, Sir Christian,’ replied the Hindoo in a cold, 


grave tone, ‘it means that I was a happy, a good, a proud man. 


By means of yonder instrument you have robbed me of all 


future happiness. You have condemned me to descend to 


my grave wretched and miserable!’ With these words the 
unfortunate Brahmin quitted the hall, and soon after retired up 
€ country.” 
The Beni-Israel.—“ The Home and Foreign Missionary 
ecor ” for August last, contains a very interesting account of 
the Beni-Israel, residing in the villages of Ashtami, Rohe, 
mbepur, and Buli, which lie to the south of 
_ It states that at 4shtami, there are several Hebrew 
» (Bible and prayer-books,) that prayers are read in the 
ouse of a person named Samuel, and that although some read 
ebrew, none understand it. (?) These descendants of Israel 
are represented as being very ignorant on religious subjects, 
so much so as to refuse to listen to the proselytizing argu- 
ments of the missionary! At Rohe the state of the Beni- 
ael is said to be still worse, and that there are none who 
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can even read Hebrew. Their number, however, is very 
small, not more than eighteen Jewish families in both places. 
At and about Revadanda there are, it is said, about fifty fami- 
lies: these are not only more intelligent, but more orthodox 
than their brethren of J@ohe and Ashtami, as they have a syna- 
gogue, which was erected about a twelvemonth since, at a cost 
of eight hundred rupees; and are in the habit, as we are here, 
of offering money to charity on the festivals. Some account 
is given of the interior of their house of prayer, from which it 
appears, that it in many points resembles those of Europe. The 
missionaries give a detail of their conversation with the Israel- 
ites, but it does not seem they succeeded in converting any. 
At Ambepur there are eighteen families of Jews, who are 
spoken of as being intelligent and clever; even the females are 
comparatively far advanced in knowledge. Domestic comfort 
also reigns there. The missionaries had as little success here 
as at the other villages. Bult contains fifteen families of Israel- 
ites, who are much in the same state as their neighbours. It 


appears that most of our brethren in this quarter of the world 


are engaged in business, and it is only to be regretted that the 
enterprising spirit which pervades our people has not induced 
some European Jews to settle here, so forming a community © 
which might hereafter become one of importance and con- 
sideration. We shall be glad if any of our brethren, whom 
commerce may have carried into this part of the world, would 
furnish us with further particulars of these descendants otf 
Israel. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Norwegian Jews.—The following are translations of the 
letters (to which we alluded in our last) addressed to Mr. 
Lipman, by the Dutch functionaries :— 


I.—From the MInIsTEeR OF THE INTERIOR. 
3 | The Hague, \9th April, 1842. 

Str,—To satisfy the desire you expressed in your esteemed 
favor of yesterday, I do not hesitate to make the following 
declaration :— 

The Jews having now for forty-seven years enjoyed all the 
rights, and performed the duties of Dutch citizens, and being 
on the same footing with other inhabitants of Holland, our 
government has had frequent opportunities of remarking the 
social change through which this part of the population has 
passed, in the progress from their old state of isolation to a 
full share of Dutch nationality. This political emancipation 
has, according to my opinion, perfectly answered the expecta- 
tion of its first author, and the Dutch state has never had to 
regret this reform. On instituting a comparison with others, 
(states ?) it will be found that particular circumstances have as 
yet impeded the intellectualization of the mass ; however, the 
Jews furnished proofs in 1813—1815, 1830 and subsequently, 
that they are always ready, as good citizens, strenuously to 
defend the interests of the country. 

(Signed—ScuimMELPENNINK, V.D. Oye.) 

I].—From the Minister oF Finance. 
| The Hague, 20th April, 1842. 

Srr,—In accordance with your desire of the 18th inst., I not 
only do not hesitate, but on the contrary, consider it a pleasure 
to do homage to truth, by declaring that the admission, half a 
century since, of the Israelites to the same political rights as 
other citizens, has been productive of the happiest results; and 
that they have signalized themselves as faithful and loyal sub- 
jects, especially in the difficult circumstances in which the 
kingdom of the Netherlands has sometimes found itself placed. 

(Signed—RocuussEn. ) 
I1I].—From the MrnisTER oF JUSTICE. 
The Hague, 2\st April, 1842. 

I have great pleasure in complying with the request addressed 
to me, by giving you the declaration in writing, that as the 
Dutch in general are distinguished by mildness of disposition 
and faithful attachment to their country and king, so are also 
those among them who profess the Jewish religion. In latter 
years, when they have had many ak Pear of giving eae 
of patriotism and faithfulness, the Jews have always behaved 
in a manner which does equal honour to their heart and mind, 
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In our fatherland, therefore, they are generally recognised 
and considered as good citizens. Government willingly honors 
them as such, and [ feel, individually, a real pleasure that your 
desire gives me an opportunity of bearing this testimony in 
favor of a numerous and respectable class of the Dutch people. 

(Signed—Von Hatt.) 
IV.—From the Minister or War. 

The Director-General of War, by these presents, at the desire 
of Mr. S. P. Lipman, Knight of the Dutch Order of the Lion, 
and Advocate at Amsterdam, declares—that the Israelites do 
not only, in compliance with the fundamental law of the king- 
dom and the laws concerning the national militia, fulfil their 
military obligations with the same faithfulness as other inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom, but that they frequently become volunteers ; 
so much so indeed, that there are of the latter class, in active 
service in different bodies of the army, officers, sergeants, and 
subalterns, as well as military medical men, both in the Nether- 
lands and in the East and West Indies :—that they always 
behave well and praiseworthily in their respective ranks and 
offices :—that as, unlike those of other persuasions, they at no 
time give occasion for complaints or dissatisfaction, so, in the 
Dutch army there is neither difference nor exception made in 
regard to them:—and that young people of the Jewish per- 
suasion, as soon as they possess the ability and necessary 
qualifications, compete on the same footing with the sons of 
other inhabitants of the kingdom for admission into the royal 
military academy, wherein officers for the army and navy of the 
kingdom and colonies are educated.—<4t the Hague, 23rd 
April, 1842, (Signed—Lust. ) 

V.—From the President Van Hatt. 
Amsterdam, 28th April, 1842. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure that your desire affords me 
al Opportunity of presenting you, in behalf of my numerous 
fellow-countrymen who, with you, profess the Israelitish reli- 
gion, with a testimony which I hope will perfectly answer 
the noble end you have proposed to yourself. 

I hereby declare, Sir, that the experience of half a century 
has given me the positive conviction that the Jews, for many 
years past, have continued to render themselves more and 
more worthy of their political equalization with other citizens. 

When under the title of Procurator of the Community, I 
was, towards the close of the last century, charged with the 
maintenance of justice and the superintendence of the 
police in this large city, 1 had abundant opportunities of see- 
ing that the Israelitish part of the population was perfectly 
peaceable, and obedient to the law sind authorities. Since then, 
I have frequently had occasion to protect them against the 
hatred and contempt of some so styled Christians, their fellow- 
countrymen, who have been prejudiced against them, but I have 
never been obliged to adopt extraordinary measures against Jews. 

My experience of later years, in other political and private 
relations, and especially in my position as President of the 
Tribunal of this capital, has only confirmed my former impres- 
sions; especially, since some enlightened men among your 
co-religionists have been endeavouring to. procure for the less 
enlightened class of Jews, a more regular and efficient reli- 
gious, moral, and intellectual instruction. This endeavour, 
assisted by disinterested and influential co-operation, and under 
the protection of the royal Head of our state, has alread 
yielded many fruits, and promises still more. The result of 
my conviction, supported by a knowledge of facts, is, that since 
the passing of the act which raised the Jews from the state of 
degradation in which they formerly were in this country, and 
granted them a participation in the rights enjoyed by other 
citizens of the state, (as regards their eligibility to dignity and 
office, and their admission to the practice of professions and 
trades, )—their intellectual and moral civilization has been pro- 
_ gressively and proportionately increasing, and they have thus 

rendered themselves worthy of all the rights which other 
citizens may claim. | 

I have, therefore, hailed with | ser pleasure, the appearance 
among the names of the first dignitaries of the state, of the 
magistrates, advocates, and notaries, and especially of the men 
of merit, who have received, with so much distinction, the 


. _. knightly cross of the Dutch Order of the Lion,—those of a 


their brethren in Hamburgh. 


Meyer Asser Boas, and yourself; and, at the moment I write, 
I eat with satisfaction, that the worthy Godefroi has been sent 
for by the king to be invested with the public office in oy; 
tribunal of interim (suppleant) attorney-general. | 
I take the opportunity, &c. &e. 
Signed—M. C. Van Hatt. 

States Counsellor, Commander of the Dutch Order of the 

Lion, and President of the Tribunal of Amsterdam. 
VI.—From General CHAsss. 
Breda, 25th April, 1842. 

Sim,—lI have real gratification in fulfilling the desire you 
expressed in your letter of the 23rd, that I should give my 
opinion of the Israelites, our fellow-countrymen, as soldiers. 

For two years I had a great number under my command in 
the citadel of Antwerp. During the whole of that period they 
gave the most convincing proofs of courage, faithfulness, dis- 
cipline, and perseverance. : 

As a man of honour, I may safely assert, that if my life were 
not drawing to its close and I were to begin another campaign, 
I should esteem myself very happy in having the command of 
some thousands of those brave soldiers. Hoping I have here- 
with fulfilled your desire, I beg to assure you that this oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with a man whose renown as a 
scholar, a statesman, and an author, has already reached me, has 
given me much pleasure. 

Signed—the General of Infantry, Baron Cuasse. 


The Death of Dr. M. Creizenach, well known to the Jewish 
world by his theological writings, is announced in the Zeitung 
des Judenthums. By his death, (adds the paper,) which took 
place on the 5th August, the Frankfort congregation, and espe- 
cially its Biirger und Real Schule, sustains a heavy loss. 

Jews of Hamburgh.—TYhe above paper contains an article 
in which the hope is expressed, that the late improvements in 
the state of the Jews in Altona will cause a reaction in that of 
It is stated, that the Jews of this 
latter city have already adopted measures to attain such an 
end. The congregation, especially, has solicited permission for 
Jews to be allowed to live in every part of the town. They 
have hitherto been restricted to one part, called the Veustadt, 
(and even there not in all places,) and to some two or 
three streets of the dilistadt. It is true the law was never 
enforced in all its severity, and there are Jews living in all 
parts of the town; but, when a Christian tradesman thought 
himself supplanted by his Jewish neighbour, and demanded 
the expulsion of his rival, the authorities were, according to 
the letter of the law, obliged to comply with this demand. 
Being precluded from possessing landed property, the Jews are 
compelled, if desirous o/ buying an estate, to do it under the 
name of some Christian. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTION 95 
DEUTERONOMY XXXI. 


This portion, forming as it does but a kind of introduction to 
the succeeding one, presents little for remark. It is not, 


however, without a source whence the most serious reflections: 


may he drawn. We now see our august law-giver approaching 
his death, and an event so important cannot fail to bring before 
our eyes a retrospect of his past life. We behold him a babe, 
destined even before his birth to destruction, we see him 
rescued from the impending fate and educated in the very 
house of him who would have killed him; we witness his grief 
when, as a youngman, he beheld the affliction of his brethren, and 
we pause to shed a tear of sympathy over the misfortunes of 
our ancestors; we fly with him into Midian and partake of his 
domestic happiness in the bosom of his family, still seeing, 
however, from the names he gave his children, that he never 
forgets his God ; we stand with him awe-struck and mute with 
astonishment before the burning bush; and we glory in his 
special selection by the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
as the deliverer of His people; we admire his humility in his 
new capacity ; we go with him into the presence of the tyrant 
king; we see the wondrous miracles wrought by his hand; we 
place ourselves with him at the head of the triumphant Israel- 
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‘tes on their departure from slavery ; we witness his fortitude | properly to fulfil his duties, was neither unnecessary nor without 


when their murmurs on the Red Sea might have scared one 
jess confident in the Omnipotence of Heaven; we enter with 
him upon the bed of the mighty waters, laid bare at his word, 
and we join with him i the hymn of triumph and thanksgivin 
addressed, after the yi 2 through the sea, to Him who bed 
triumphed ; we pass with im into the desert, and behold him, 
the friend and servant of God, ministering to a discontented and 
factious people, withstanding their murmurs, fostering their 
faith, promulgating the most sacred and important truths, in 
short, doing all that a careful and watchful pastor can do to 
benefit his flock; we pass over his errors,—the proof of his 
humanity ,—asking ourselves how, when he sinned, other mortals 
can hope to be free from transgression ; we hear the decree of 
his punishment and grieve with him at his exclusion trom the 
long promised land; we descend with him into the vale of years, 
his energies and faculties undiminished and unimpaired, till at 
last we approach the epoch when his earthly pilgrimage is 
drawing to its close. What an eventful career was his! 
We now find that his last thoughts are for those whom he had 


so long conducted, his last words such as are best calculated 


to impress themselves deeply on the minds of his hearers, and 
render them obedient to the great truths he had taught them. 
What a noble instance of forbearance, philanthrophy and self- 
abandonment! How ought the posterity of those whom he 
addressed to dwell on his words, and, if possible, atone by their 
obedience to the law for the crimes of their ancestors! We, 
who have the example of antiquity for our lesson, who have 
read of the extraordinary miracles worked by God for our 
forefathers, who have become impressed with His mercy and 
bounty to them, and His kindness in forgiving their manifold 
sins, we have the example of their crimes and punishment to 


guide us in our path, and it is, therefore, even more incumbent | 


on us than on them to be obedient to the law of God, for 


a proper estimate of its importance. He knew that when he 
was gone, without a watchful guardian his people would soon 
err, and he was, therefore, sedulous in his endeavours to pro- 
vide them with one—not only to be feared as an retain f but to 
be loved as a guide: himself au example of enlightened attach- 
ment to those precepts, the observance of which he is to inculcate 
on others. Let such be the conduct of Jews of the present day ; 
and those who complain most loudly of the sad falling off from 
conformity (but whose own neglect is perhaps the cause of the 
defection) will add new strength to our faith, new vigour to 
our institutions, and new lustre to the name of Israel. 


EPIGRAM contrisutrp BY Dr. SoMMERHAUSEN. 


* We beg to call the attention of Hebraists to the many points 
contained in these lines, for which we have in vain endeavoured 
to find an apt translation. 


| THE NURSE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE MATINEES DU SAMEDI, OF BEN Levi. 
Continued. 


‘‘] therefore made the requisite enquiries in Frankfort, and 
was recommended to you ; unfortunately, my hour of trial was 


we have not only their errors to atone for, but our own; we have | nearer than I had imagined, and seized this morning with the 
not only to expiate the past, but to render ourselves worthy of first symptoms of my approaching delivery, IL have scarcely 


the rewards promised us hereafter. | 
Having reviewed the transactions of Moses, during 


to his care in providing a shepherd for them when he should be _ 


removed. Not the least important duty of those entrusted with 
command, is a provision for the future. 


Man, naturally frail 


had time to reach your house. An almost superhuman courage 


g the period has enabled me to support the horrors of my journey, but my 
| } . 
‘he himself presided over the welfare of Israel, let us now turn | 


efforts to conceal my sufferings have killed me:'‘I feel it, I 
have but afew moments to live. Promise me then, on my 


death bed, that you will bring up my child in the Jewish Reli- 


and prone to forget when the object which serves to remind 


him isno longer present; man requires something more than 


| Those, therefore, who are about 
to resign a charge, should be careful so to order it, that adhe- 
rence to a cause and obedience to ordinances, shall not be 
dependent merely on personal influence or accidental circum- 
stances, but shall arise from conviction and love ; so that when 
supervision is removed or circumstances changed, attachment 
tothe right path shall be manifested for its own sake. True, it 
is not in the power of mortal to exsure anything in futurity, but 
at least every due precaution may be taken at a fitting time to 
provide for the permanence and integrity of a snd system. 
here are many who think they have, by their own obedience, 
done all that is required of them. They exclaim: ‘I do 
right we dren and am not responsible for the conduct of others ; 


My children shall be taught what is right; whether they so 


i the instruction they receive as to withstand the vicious 
allurements of the world when I am dead, is not my affair.” 


This is criminal in the extreme ; a parent must not only teach 


his children what is right, he must study the means of inducing 
them to perform it; he must so teach it to them that they may 
ove what they learn, so that when he has left them, their own 
carts and consciences may be the surest safe-guards to pre- 
— them from evil, Without this precaution, paternal advice 
om its value by being deprived of its effect; to a neglect of 
1s precaution may be attributed the sad defection, from the 
. 8 of religion and virtue, of many whose parents were 
be terns of all that is good ; the seeds were loosely scattered 
th Pes surface or at best but very lightly covered ; they 
a not therefore germinate, take root and flourish, and the 
aa Nhe blast that swept by scattered them. From this it is 
rthat the care displayed by Moses, in qualifying his successor 


— 


gion, till the age of fifteen, and that you will not restore it to 
its father till then. In this pocket-book, are a declaration 


signed by myself, and some memoranda which will serve to 
mere enactments and advice. He must have superintendence— 


establish the identity of the poor orphan I am about to confide 
to your care: in it, also, you will find an order on a banker of 
Frankfort, for 25,000 florins; the third part of this sum 1s for 
you, the rest will serve to defray the expenses of my child’s 
education.” Here the stranger’s voice was stifled by her 
groans, and for some time she was unable to proceed. ‘* You 
will promise me, Annah,” at length she continued, ‘ take the 
pocket-book, I entreat,’”’ she could say no more, her pain over- 
came her, while Annah, who was both good natured and pious, 
threw aside the money, and hastened to give such assistance, 
as the urgency of the case required; the decisive crisis arrived, 
and the stranger became the mother of a boy, that she had not 
the consolation of seeing, for the first cry of the newly-born in- 
fant, and the last sigh of its parent, were simultaneous. 

Annah, almost beside herself, and not knowing how to act 
or whither to go, was glad when, a short time after, her husband 
came home; she immediately related to him the whole affair. 
Lion, who was as harsh as his wife was gentle, as selfish as she 
was charitable, asked for the pocket-book, that he might ex- 
amine the order on the banker, but the disorder in the bed- 
chamber was so great, that the precious case was nowhere to be 
found, nor was it till they went into their other room, that any 
trace of it could be discovered, and then Felix was seen quietly 
amusing himself with his red toy (as he called it). The pocket- 
book was quickly opened—what a disappointment, it con- 
tained neither order nor memoranda—Felix had removed the 
useless papers from his plaything, and had thrown them into 
the fire. Tie was at first overcome with grief, but this feeling 
soon gave way to anger, and had Annah not been present, 
Felix would have felt the weight of his displeasure. At length, 
after a long and embarrassing pause, Annah ventured timidly 
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to enquire, ‘‘ What shall we do with the child ?” 
we do?’ replied her husband. ‘I shall go and make the 
necessary declaration to the police, and shall then send the 
brat to the Foundling—perhaps some one will own it.” 
Annah, beginning to weep, reminded him of her promise to 
the deceased, but seeing that her husband, in consequence of 
their poverty, did not wish to burden himself with any new ex- 
pense, she promised to work more than ever, and at last per- 
suaded him, that if they did not render a true account of the 
valuables brought by the stranger, they might be accused of 
theft, or worse, perhaps of murder, and that the best way of 
settling the business, was to say the deceased was a relation 
who had died in child-birth, and to bring the child up as their 
own. Fear determined Lion to follow his wife’s advice; they 
carefully locked up the clothes worn by the deceased, as well 
as the miniature she had suspended round her neck by a hair 
chain: and, on the following day, they made a declaration to 
the authorities which awakened no suspicion; on the next day, 
the stranger was quietly interred in the Jewish burial-ground. 
Lion shor many cautious enquiries in, and about Frankfort, 
without being able to learn any thing that might lead to a dis- 
covery, and in a few days the premature death of the interest- 
ing unknown was almost forgotten. Her orphan child, who 
was named Abel, was looked on as one of Lion’s family. 
‘Twelve years elapsed; time silently glided along his rapid 
career, and many changes occurred: Abel became a strong 
active lad, as remarkable for the dignity of his appearance, 
as for his genius for learning. With Lion affairs had gone 
prosperously, so that he patiently bore the increased expense 
occasioned by Abel; for Annah, who idolized him, and who 
had been to him not only a careful nurse, but a tender mother 
also, did not make the least distinction between her own chil- 
dren and her nursling ; nay more, she had made her husband 
promise that Abel should always be regarded as their son. 
Felix, who was‘now fifteen years old, hed been spoiled by his 
father, and had already evinced a decided tendency to vicious 
habits: he was jealous of the talents and success of Abel, whom 
he heartily disliked, and whom he had many times caused to 
feel the superior weight of his hands. Abel, who bore this, 
as well as other ill-treatment, with angelic patience and resigna- 
tion, found more than a solace in his affection for Sophie, whom 
he loved as a brother; he defended her, with the courage of 
a hero, against the rude attacks of Felix, and used to execute 
commissions that had been entrusted to her, that she might be 
spared the trouble; while she passed the week in joyous anti- 
cipation of the pleasant walk she should have with her dear 
brother Abel on the coming Saturday, upon the flowery banks 
of the Maine, or to the picturesque villages of Bockenheim and 
Bornheim. | | 
One day, Lion coming home in a bad humour from havin 
met with a loss in business, surprised Felix and Abel fighting; 
Felix had made Sophie weep, Abel interfered, and a quarrel 
ensued, which ending in blows, Abel, who was animated with a 
stronger desire than usual to defend his sister, succeeded in 
knocking the aggressor down. At this moment Lion entered; 
of course he could see nothing but his fallen son, and the rage, 
with which for a long time he had heard the superiority of Abel 
every where mentioned, was no more to be restrained. ‘* You 
little blackguard,” said he, in a voice of thunder, “will you 
let my son alone? Is it not enough that you, who are buta 
foundling, should deprive my Felix of his bread? must you 
beat him too—you who are but a stranger under a roof which 
my charity alone gives you?”—Lion might have said more 
without being interrupted, for these words hhad had a paralyzing 
effect on his auditors : Annah, who at the sound of quarrelling 
had entered the room, crossed her arms in mute despair, while 
scalding tears chased each other rapidly down her cheeks ; 
Sophie, stupified, could not understand the meaning of her 
father’s words; Felix repeated them with a kind ot malicious 
joy; and Abel, tremtttibed with astonishment, knew not if he 
were awake, or under the influence of some horrid dream. A 
few moments elapsed, and Lion repented of what he had said, 
when he saw how: deeply his wife was affected—‘‘ Well, well,” 
continued he; “it: must have come to’ this some day or other, 
and as well to-day ag to-morrow,”  Annah tenderly strained 
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Abel to her bosom, promising to be always a mother to him, 
but the poor orphan, raising himself with dignity, insisted go 
energetically on having a complete revelation of his history, 
that Lion was obliged, as briefly as possible, to comply with his 
peremptory demand. After the recital, which was listened to 
with the most profound attention, Abel gratefully thanked his 
supposed father for all he had done for him; then throwing 
himself into Annah’s arms, and begging her, with tears in his 
eyes, to allow him always to call her mother, he continued 
thus: ‘after what has passed I can no longer remain in this 
house, although I never shall forget the kindnesses that have 
been herein lavished upon me,—a poor orphan. I shall soon be 
thirteen ; I wish, therefore, to begin to work, not only to sup. 
port myself, but to enable me to repay you, for it 1s written in 
the sacred book, “that man is born to labour, as the bird to 
fly.” If I, by any chance, discover my family, I would be 
worthy of the name I shall bear; but if providence has decided - 
that I must live and die a solitary orphan, may His ways stil] 
be accomplished. I shall work with confidence, I will bea 
good and industrious mechanic, and | will fulfil my mo-. 
ther’s last wishes, by faithfully discharging the duties of the 
Jewish religion : my resolution will not, I trust, forsake me, as 
I shall then be ever able to face the world without a blush, 
It is not permitted to every one to belong to an honorable 
family, nor to be endowed with fortune ; but it is in the power 
of every one to enrich himself by a = ae conscience, and to 
become the child of his deeds.” aving spoken thus, the 
young orphan pressed Felix’s hand, tenderly embraced Sophie, 
whose blushing cheeks were suffused with tears, and throwing 
himself once more into Annah’s arms, left the house, revolving 
in his mind his future prospects. 


NOTICE. 

The weekly issue of this periodical must, as originally ex- 
plained, depend upon the extent of support given to it. With 
much regret, it is announced, that the proposals recently pub- 
lished for the future conduct of the Anglo-Jewish Periodical 
Press have not as yet been so responded to as to warrant an 
extension beyond ‘‘ the Voice of Jacob,” published at the 
same intervals as last year. Thus far, the proprietor guarantees 
to the subscribers, although additional expense is unavoidable, 
as previously explained. ‘The weekly issue will, however, con- 
tinue for a short time, in order to give opportunity to its advo- 
cates for canvassing additional subscribers. If the fortnightly 
issue should be resumed, ew subscribers,—on the express con- 
dition of a “‘ weekly’? publication ,—will have the option of with- 
drawing their names.—Vide notice in the first number of the 
second volume. 

The rise in price of one halfpenny to non-subscribers has 
been found to produce all the inconveniences which could have 
resulted from the originally projected rise to 3d.—besides 
much embarrassment to the booksellers from the unusual and 
indivisible character of the 24d.; if, therefore, the fortnightly 
issue be resumed, the proprietor, however reluctantly, must 
pursue the plan first announced, and allow the booksellers and 
newsman to charge 3d. each | 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Friday, 16th Aug. 12th of Tishri. Sabb. commences at § past 9. 


Sabb. 17th ,, portion for the week 
Sund. 18th ,, 14th >y 
Mond. 19th ,, 15th 
Tuesd. 20th ,, 16th 
Wed. ,, 17th Sin 


AY HOUSE, GRAVESEND.—Mrs. and the Misses 


Crawcour, in anouncing the re-opening of their establishment for the 20th 
Instant, beg to inform their numerous friends and the public, that in consequence 
of their having engaged the services of native Metropolitan masters, their pupils 
will henceforth receive the advantage, so highly essential in acquiring a foreig™ 
tongue, and at the same time, attainable to so féw, of constant converse in the 
French and German languages.—September, 8th.—5603.,5 .> . 
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